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Edttor to Keader:- 


May; Day 1s CELEBRATED by different 
people in different ways. For me it marks 
a milestone in my life. It was on May 1st 
that I became a personnel director. How 
it happened I shall never know. With 
training and experience mostly in the 
physical sciences, I had no preparation or 
interest in the problems of individual 
people. Typical of my first efforts at per- 
sonnel direction was the search for the 
perfect test—one which would make em- 
ployment interviewing unnecessary! Natu- 
rally, I never found that perfect test; 
but I did learn a great deal about all kinds 
of tests during the next ten or twelve 
years. Science applied to personnel relations 
produced a tool of great value to me and 
to my employer. 

Six or eight months ago I attended one 
of the meetings of the “Advisory Com- 
mittee on Personnel Administration’’ of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, 
of which I was then a member. I was much 
interested in some comments by another 
member, Garret Bergen who is Vice Presi- 
dent and Personnel Manager of Marshall 
Field & Company, Chicago. Garret spoke 
of the importance of the social sciences in 
personnel work today and I was so much 
struck by what he said that I asked him 
to say something to the readers of Person- 
NEL JourNAL in amplification of his re- 
marks. I quote, 

“Of course, the personnel manager must 
be primarily a business man. His job is to 
help the business run, to serve its customers, 
the public and its employees, and make a 
profit. The only issue is, “Can a personnel 
manager afford to ignore a body of reliable 
and valid scientific knowledge.’’ If it is 
reliable and valid, not to use the knowledge 
built up by the social sciences seems to me 
to be silly—because our job is to help run 
the key social phenomenon of our time— 
free enterprise, free labor, free customers. 

“When we read an article about how 
somebody has used antihistamines or salt 


tablets, or what not, we're ready to run 
off in all directions with our medical 
‘knowledge’ and try it in our own busi- 
nesses. Why don't we do the same with 
some of the recent (or ancient) develop- 
ments in the social sciences which might 
help us avoid solving some of our problems 
by mere intuition. What can we learn from 
what is already known about human 
beings to help us determine what to do 
about rest periods, absenteeism, how to 
train, how to solve a problem or reach a 
decision, how to motivate groups and 


‘individuals, how to prevent grievances, 
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how to do something about the thing we 
call morale? Instead of trying to find out 
what the sciences have to tell us, we sit 
around and toss our “common sense’’ 
observations off the cuff: ‘‘Well, it seems 
to me the way to do this is... .” 

Perhaps what we need is a shift in 
attitude, primarily. Too many people think 
that all that psychology has to offer isa 
battery of tests, or that sociology has 
something to do with Middletown or that 
anthropology is a tale of the South Pacific. 
None of us probably can become a social 
scientist in his own right; nor should he 
want to. What we can and should do is to 
take the knowledge that has already been 
produced, familiarize ourselves with it, 
accept it, use it. In order to do this, we 
must in some degree become “‘lay students”’ 
and include in our collateral reading at 
least a trifle of economics, anthropology, 
sociology and psychology. 

Tue Personnet Journat for June 1950 
carried an article by F. D. Schurz, ‘‘Why 
Have a Personnel Department?’’ One of 
our readers, James J. Reilly, a job analyst at 
U. S. Atomic Energy, after reading Mr. 
Schurz’ article has this to say, “‘As a 
government job analyst I read your maga- 
zine with pleasure. Also as a government 
job analyst I did not derive much pleasure 
from the article by F. D. Schurz (on page 
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59 June issue). Mr. Schurz repeats a fallacy 
which hasty or ill-informed persons repeat 
‘‘ad nauseum’. He says, ‘‘“—in government 
bureaus where frequently the managers 
pay depends on the number of people under 
him."’ This is a half truth and such an 
action is forbidden by law. Tell Mr. Schurz 
to read Public Law 429, 81st Cong. Oct. 28, 
1949. This is known as the Classification 
Act of 1941. Such “‘empire building’’ may 
truly exist in certain government agencies, 
but that is one reason job analysts scrutinize 
job sheets and perform desk audits to pre- 
vent such illegal actions. After all, we are 
all taxpapers, so Mr. Schurz need not worry 
too much about bureaucrats building top- 
heavy ‘‘empires’’. 

“Incidentally, as an ex-Notre Dame 
man, I read the South Bend Tribune for 
four years, so I hope Mr. Schurz will 
forgive my chiding letter.” 





The Conference Board has recently made 
a study of escalator wage negotiation 


agreements which show a trend toward the 
General Motors type of wage settlements. 
They report that the CIO Unions are pri- 
marily responsible for this shift to the 
so-called escalator agreements. The agree- 
ment between Dow Chemical Company and 
District 50 of United Mine Workers calls 
for a five cent annual increase and an 
escalator formula of one cent for each one 
point increase in the BLS index. This report 
is under the title ‘‘Wages and Escalators”’ 
in a Conference Board Management Record 
No. to. 





Every MorNING after the nine o'clock 
rush has subsided in the offices of Manhat- 
tan's new Mutual Life Insurance Company 


building, employees are greeted by the 
sight of uniformed waitresses wheeling 
immaculate carts loaded with coffee, milk 
and Danish pastry. The waitresses serve 
pastry on paper plates and pour coffee, piping 
hot from an insulated container, into paper 
hot-drink cups. These are carried back to 
desks by employees who begin their day's 
duties with the stimulating refreshment at 
their elbows. 

This super-service is all a part of the 
comfortable working atmosphere Mutual 
Life has created for its employees. The new 
building, considered a model of modern 
office efficiency and comfort, has offices 
with air conditioning, indirect lighting, 
modern decoration, specially designed metal 
desks and soft music at planned intervals 
throughout the day. A medical clinic, a 
training system to prepare employees for 
promotion, and a company cafeteria are 
other benefits. 

The morning coffee service has been 
arranged through Schrafft’s restaurants, 
which provide the entire set-up. Employees 
can not only buy a second breakfast but 
can give orders to the waitresses for any 
of Schrafft’s baked goods. They are de- 
livered on the next day's rounds—a boon 
to working wives. 

Mutual Life believes the morning coffee 
is much more than a rescue service for 
employees too rushed to get breakfast at 
home. They find that it contributes to 
friendliness toward management, relaxes 
office tensions, and helps employees work 
more productively. 


Wid May 





The union wanted the guaranteed annual wage 
that the Hormel Company had been considering. 
However, union leaders objected to Management's 
offering production incentives and profit sharing. 
The story shows how the plan has worked over 
the past ten years. 


What Union Workers Think 
of the Hormel Plan 


By F. C. Smit 


We were sitting around in the union hall of Local 9 of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America in Austin, Minnesota. We were discussing the annual wage and 
union contract which covers the more than 4100 union members who work for the 
Hormel Packing Company. 

Herbert Graff, a Hormel worker for more than eighteen years, said: ‘“Things are 
a lot better here than they were before we had the union. And the annual wage has 
given us a kind of security we couldn't have gotten in any other way.”’ 

‘That's right,’’ said Tom Lane, another old-timer. ‘Things have improved 
and, as a whole, we haven't had too much trouble with the company since the union 
was organized. But for several reasons I'm still afraid of what the annual wage means 
to us here. I'm afraid it has actually helped to create a situation that may turn out 
to be dangerous for both the union and the rank and file. As for the company, the 
annual wage has been a paying proposition.”’ 

Frank Schultz, president of Local 9, said: ““There are definite trends which in- 
dicate that we may face serious problems as a result of the annual wage. When you 
solve one problem you almost invariably create others. But let's start at the be- 
ginning, when the union was first organized.” 

The following is the story as told to this writer in discussions with union offi- 
cers, rank and file members, and a number of business men in Austin. 


Union ORGANIZATION IN 1933 


In 1933 the people of Austin as well as people in other cities all over America 
were slowly beginning to recover from the effects of the 1929 depression; and, for 
reasons which have been analyzed by countless writers, certain conditions had been 
created which were conducive to mass union organization. For at least two reasons 
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union organization among Hormel workers was readily accomplished. First, there 
were mass feelings of insecurity and fear because of widespread unemployment dur- 
ing the depression years. Second, seasonal unemployment with resulting lay-offs 
had contributed to this fear. As a result workers flocked into the union because of 
the kind of security the union offered. 

Union organization, of course, was resisted in many areas. In Austin, however, 
with the Hormel Co. having always been paternalistic, there was only token re- 
sistance. Only one short strike occurred. For years the Hormel Co. had employed 
about seventy-five per cent of the working population of the city. The management 
of Hormel recognized the company’s responsibility to the city and this unquestion- 
ably influenced its decision to seek a peaceful relationship with the union; especially 
so since it was clearly evident that the great majority of the workmen were de- 
termined to obtain union recognition. The company thought of the workmen as 
friends and neighbors and had no desire to fight them. 

Ezra Gillson, Austin store keeper and former union organizer, told of the strike 
for union recognition. ‘‘We marched in a body—hundreds of us—down to the plant 
and threw up picket lines at the gates. Everybody was out of the plant. After awhile, 
Mr. Hormel came to the plant and tried to make a speech. But no one would let him. 
They all kept yelling they wanted to hear Frank Ellis. He was president of the 
union, the one who had really organized the workers. The company gave in in two 
days.”’ 

In Austin the union was first organized in July, 1933. It was called the Inde- 
pendent Union of All Workers. This union was organized along the lines of the 
Industrial Workers of the World with Frank Ellis, former member of the I. W. W. 
having sparked the organizational drive. (A few years later, Ellis became a vice- 
president of the Packing Worker's international, but ill health has now forced his 
retirement.) This early union had but little success. It ‘‘took in’’ not only Hormel 
workers but also employees from other plants, factories and stores both in Austin 
and surrounding towns. 

Friction soon occurred within this ‘‘one big union.’’ In meetings, for example, 
workers from a certain plant desired to air their grievances only to find their specific 
complaints ignored by employees from other plants who wanted their own problems 
considered. Even at that time, there appears to have been no real ideological at- 
tachment to the trade union movement among the rank and file. Instead of adopting 
the philosophy of the I. W. W. that ‘‘an injury to one is an injury to all’’ each group 
pressed for its own betterment even though Ellis and other radical idealists pleaded 
for unity and collective action. Quick wage increases and job security became the twin 
goals. 

In spite of these conflicts, the Independent Union of All Workers enrolled a large 
membership and paved the way for the coming of the CIO. 

The packing business is highly seasonal. In one department at Hormel’s, for 
example, there is a fluctuation during the peak season when work is twenty times as 
great as during slack weeks. However the company, through ingenious methods too 
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complicated to describe in a brief account, was able to expand the production facil- 
ities of various departments to include the processing of unrelated work which had 
different fluctuating seasons. In this and in other ways both production and employ- 
ment were nearly stabilized throughout the year. The entry of the union unquestion- 
ably speeded this process. 


ANNUAL WaGE DEVELOPED 


For several years the Hormel Co. had been considering the establishment of a 
guaranteed annual wage; so, with the problem of seasonal unemployment having 
been reduced to a minimum, the company felt that it was safe in offering this form 
of wage security. The company, however, protected itself by insuring worker effi- 
ciency and a near maximum output by offering various production incentives and a 
profit sharing arrangement called the Joint Earnings Plan. 

These innovations were at first resisted by Frank Ellis and other leaders of the 
local union. These leaders were, of course, extremely suspicious of all management 
men. Instead of favoring incentive and bonus payments and the guaranteed annual 
wage, they urged the union members to press for high hourly rates. They believed 
that it would be easier for the company to discontinue incentives than it would be to 
lower base rates of pay. Workers, they believed, would tolerate lowered incentives 
but would readily strike to prevent a decrease in their hourly rates. In addition, these 
leaders feared that this arrangement among the workmen would eventually con- 
tribute to a shift of loyalty from the union to the company, with the union losing its 
strength. They also feared that the guaranteed annual wage might, if business de- 
creased, make it necessary for the union to agree to wage reductions. The union could 
not reasonably fight for both full wages and full employment to the point of forcing 
the company into bankruptcy if a recession occurred. A satisfactory compromise 
would be difficult. Some workers would be willing to accept reduced pay in order 
to share work while others would not. Thus the guaranteed annual wage could be- 
come the major problem instead of a fringe issue. (This possibility may cause top 
union leaders not to press for the guaranteed annual wage because of the additional 
headaches the plan could incur.) 


DETAILS OF THE PLAN 


Nonetheless, both Ellis and other leaders were again ignored. The guaranteed 
annual wage and incentive payments were included in the contract of 1940. It should 
be pointed out that the guaranteed annual wage in its simplest terms means this: 
a worker to be laid off because of a reduction in business must be given a fifty-two 
week notice. In addition each production worker is paid for thirty-eight hours per 
week even though he works a less number of hours. If he works more than thirty- 
eight hours he is paid for each additional hour. A long week is not balanced off 
against a shor. one. 

This new arrangement had almost immediate and discernible effects, although 
general prosperity throughout the country has unquestionably contributed to its 
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economic success. For the company there has been a general increase in production 
and profits with Hormel having better profits than any other company in the pack- 
ing industry. As for production; Frank Schultz, Local 9 president, had this to say: 
‘We have 4100 workers here as compared with 5300 at the Rath Packing Co. over in 
Iowa. But even with 1200 more workers, production there, pound for pound, is just 
about the same as here.”’ 


Errects OF WAGE SECURITY 


For the rank and file, production incentives and the guaranteed annual wage have 
evolved workmen who are more satisfied than those found in most other plants ob- 
served by this writer. There are tangible reasons for this satisfaction. Seventy-four 
per cent of all Hormel workers either own or are buying their homes and eighty 
per cent drive their own automobiles. This is considerably higher than the national 
average. In 1949 the average yearly income was $3800 which is more, for example, 
than the wage earned by the average steel worker in Chicago where living costs are 
even higher than in Austin. 

There are other reasons for complacency and feelings of security among Hormel 
workers. The possibility of a strike has nearly been eliminated. During recent pack- 
inghouse strikes in other cities, the Hormel Co. promised to match the benefits es- 
tablished when these strikes had ended. As a result, Hormel workers are steadily 
employed, turnover is low and there is no scarcity of skilled employees. However, 
during the 1948 strike against the Big Four Packers, a large number of Hormel work- 
ers wanted to strike in sympathy, but they were not permitted to do so by action of 
Local 9 and the international union. Instead, the members of Local 9 assessed them- 
selves about ten per cent of their wages and sent this money to the striking locals. 

Workers Like Bonus ARRANGEMENT 

Another factor which accounts for worker satisfaction among Hormel employees 
is tied in directly with the production bonus and the joint earnings plan. Under the 
production bonus arrangement each employee earns approximately sixty-four per 
cent above his base pay by working at a rate above a pre-determined norm. The joint 
earnings plan is an arrangement whereby employees receive additional pay as profits 
increase. This is paid yearly in checks amounting to one week's salary per employee 
and ranges from a high of 7.3 checks to a low of 1.2. Because of this the workers 
have a definite interest in assisting the company in profit making. It pays as much as 
$500 per employee in a single year. It is this, the joint earnings plan, which appears 
to have contributed most to worker satisfaction among Hormel employees. With 
increased profits resulting in additional pay, the joint earnings plan has the effect 
of tying the workers to, and making them feel as though they are a direct part of the 
free enterprise system of the Hormel Co. Thus, the deep psychological feeling of a 
‘desire to belong’’ is satisfied. The lack of this is one of the major factors causing 
labor-management conflict, according to several studies. 

What has all this done to the union? There is still intense loyalty to Local g 
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among the rank and file, but this is not attributable entirely to gains made by the 
union. With the great majority of the city’s working population being employed by 
a single industry and with these workers being neighbors, friends and relatives, there 
is a natural tendency for them to band together on their own economic and status 
level. This is a phenomenon which is not to be observed in larger cities where only a 
relatively few work in any one industry, and where the workers live in widely scat- 
tered areas. 

Another reason for union loyalty is because many of the workers were original 
members of the union and they convey their sentiments to newer members. Some 
new employees who are at first anti-union become strong unionists after being sub- 
jected to union environment, while others never develop any real attachment for the 
union. 


IntTEREsT DecrEAsEs IN UNION-MANAGEMENT STRUGGLE 


Although there has been some decrease in union interest and participation in 
recent years, this does not necessarily mean that the company has gained what the 
union has lost. As Tony Larson, another Hormel worker, said: ‘‘We don’t really 
want to strike, but we will when the chips are down."’ 

There are several examples which indicate the worker apathy that has resulted 
from the general feeling of security as provided by the union-Hormel relationship. 
One example is the disappearance of factionalism within Local 9. This, of course, 
is an historical trend which may develop within any union no longer having major 
conflicts with the employer. Although a lack of factionalism can have dangerous 
consequences, resulting in a selfish oligarchy, Frank Schultz, as a dynamic president, 
has taken steps to avoid this. He and other officers encourage free and open discus- 
sion of all issues during union meetings. All members must come to the hall at least 
once a month to pay their dues. This at least gives them some degree of contact with 
the union. 

In other unions, where a considerable degree of security has been attained, or 
where there is /ittle or no local autonomy, factionalism sometimes increases. Where 
this occurs the inner union fight is usually not based on a left-wing versus right- 
wing struggle. Instead, the energy devoted to factionalism in these unions results 
in a battle of personalities—name calling and so on. In these cases there are no ideo- 
logical struggles. 

Within Local 9 however, the energy that might be released in factional fights is 
converted into other channels. The union is active in political and civic affairs; it 
quarrels at times with the police force and city council; it tries to help those mem- 
bers who are having financial problems by attempting to prevent the added costs of 
garnishee proceedings. These are but a few examples of the activity of Local 9. In 
addition, the president delivers a weekly speech over the local radio, discussing the 
union’s point of view regarding various issues. All this serves to keep union interest 
alive among Hormel workers and to convert their spirit and power into constructive 
channels. 
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EFFECTs IN THE PLANT 


Within the plant the effects of both the union and wage security are clearly ap- 
parent. As in other plants where strong unions exist Hormel workers no longer fear 
the boss. But here the similarity ends. In some plants workers are recalcitrant and 
indolent as a result of union protection; but Hormel workers, by sharing in the joint 
earnings of the company, release their collective energy in a channel directed toward 
additional profit. Although no employee is required to work at a rate above norm, 
both group and union pressure are exerted to prod the occasional shirker into “‘going 
along and playing fair with the rest of the gang.’’ The speed of work is not excessive 
but for the employee who is physically unable to keep up other work is found. 

All this has resulted in a much better union-management relationship than is 
generally found elsewhere. Said Schultz: ‘‘We settle our grievances on the local level. 
We haven't taken a case to arbitration for more than five years. Our relationship 
works for the simple reason that both the union and the company want it to work.”’ 

Thus Local 9, which began as a union patterned along extremely radical lines, 
has matured into a healthy organization living in good agreement with the Hormel 
Co. Although some of the local leaders still fear that the union may become static 
and ineffective as a result of this type of worker security, all signs indicate con- 
tinued growth with no serious clashes forseeable between union and company. 


Factors ror UN1oN-MANAGEMENT PEACE 


The continued success of the Hormel-Local 9 arrangement depends on several] 
factors: 

1. Continued prosperity. 

. High incentive payments. 

. Fairly large joint earning payments. 

. Union energy directed away from a needless struggle with management. 

. No attempt on part of company to weaken union. 

. Continued promise by the company to meet conditions established elsewhere 
by the international union. 

Although it might be impossible to establish some of these factors in other 
union-management agreements, the arrangement or structure as it has been developed 
in Austin is well worth the careful study of both union leaders and management men. 
It has paid dividends not only for the company and the workers but also for the 
business men of the city. It is not a structure to be brushed aside by saying that it 
could be developed in only fairly small communities. 





Conditions in the United States are not as ideal 
as this Swiss Public Relations man thinks. Some 
of his criticisms of Swiss managements could be 
made in our country. Could you express yourself 
in German as well as he does in English? His 
story is printed here just as he wrote it. 


Publications and Public Re- 
lations in Switzerland 


By CHARLES METZLER 
Public Relations Consultant 


The development of employee publications on the Continent is of a very slow 
nature. In Switzerland there are up to now about 50. The first employee publication 
was published by the “‘Maschinenfabrik Oerlikon’’ back in 1929. Most others were 
started in the last decade. 

The greatest part of the existing publications do not fulfill their basic purpose, 
i.e. communication. One of the basic reasons is the Jack of trained industrial editors. 
In Switzerland we do not have typical journalistic schools as they exist in the U. S. 
Whoever wants to write, writes. Also here it is not uncommon that those who were 
not able to finish their studies with a degree become journalists. So who becomes the 
editor of an employee paper? Mostly some person in the company, who does it be- 
sides other work. Sometimes a free-lance writer is hired for a part-time job. It is very 
seldom that he has knowledge of scientific management procedures, industrial psy- 
chology or of public relations. 

The company management does not give its wholeheartedly support because all manage- 
ment has not realized yet the need and the advantages of better communication chan- 
nels. Employee magazines are issued because management thinks: ‘‘it might be a 
generous gesture and beside it, no harm will be done’’ or ‘‘others have one, so we 
must publish one too.”’ 

Management over here is still very conservative and so it does not feel any in- 
terest to share information about company policies and earnings with employees or 
with outsiders. There is always a certain amount of fear that this might lead to in- 
creasing demands from the workers. The lack of interest in better communication 
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lines is also due to the missing of acute and serious social problems. Up to now manage- 
ment has not realized the threat coming from socialistic tendencies. They are too 
occupied with production and marketing problems. 

The third main reason for the ineffectiveness of employee publications, which 
seems to me the cause of ‘‘all evil’’ is the Jack of scientific management research and its 
outlets. There is a lot of research on the technical side, but almost none on the human 
side. 

How do you want management achieving results, when they have no knowledge 
of the scientific progress in human relations, its worth and its techniques? So are the 
possibilities lying in the employee papers mostly unknown. Those who publish an 
internal today have it standing alone and not as a part of an overall public relations 
program. 

Strangely enough I know of only 2 American firms operating over here, which 
had some of our people in their home office to give them a basic training in public 
relations. It seems also strange to me, that there is not more public relations activity 
from American enterprises in Switzerland. 

But there is a need to create understanding and good will for American business 
institutions and methods, as there are many misconceptions about them. Keeping 
the American way of life before the European publics can be stimulating to achieve 
similar targets as those reached in the U. S., especially in respect to the high standard 
of living. This will result in a still greater interest in American methods for higher 
productivity which in turn may lead to an earlier reduction of the weight on the 
American taxpayer. A higher standard of living will reduce social frictions, 
strengthen the free enterprise system and democratic principles. Besides it will create 
a market for more goods. 

There is a necessity to mobilize all strength against systems adverse to the Amer- 
ican interests and those of all free nations. Some beginnings have been done, e.g. 
the mailing of employee magazines to countries behind the Iron Curtain, the Crusade 
for Freedom, etc. But there is also a need for the dissemination of facts to western 
countries, as the Communists don’t stop with their adverse propaganda at their 
borders. 

Here is where my proposition comes in. Public relations practitioners may have 
a great influence on public opinion, so why not give some people in each country an 
opportunity to get the necessary training right in the U. S.? Quite some associations 
sponsored education possibilities in America, newspapers, educational centers, tech- 
nical organizations. But it is my idea that public relations is as important and its 
democratic force should be added to those existing. These people would not only be 
effective bearers of good will, able to spread the thoughts of public relations for the 
benefit of all, but could also do a professional work for the American industry. 





One of the dangers of the modern production line 
is that often your workers never learn the end 
results of their labors. The Personnel Director of 
a large printing company tells how a special bul- 
letin board was designed for this purpose. 


Hats Off to Good Workers 


By Wixu1aM J. Henretry, Personnel Director, 
Jensen Printing Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


During World War II naval men found that turret gun crews, who loaded and 
fired their guns without ever seeing their target, often became discouraged and dis- 
satisfied with their duties. One of the main reasons was believed to be the very fact 
that they could not see their target or the effect of their fire, but merely served as 
another mechanical device on the gun. They didn’t know if they were hitting the 
bullseye or missing by the well-known country mile. On the theory that people like 
to know what they are doing, why they are doing it and with what effect, some 
commanders tried giving the crews a running account of the effect of their fire. They 
found a definite turn for the better, not only in morale, but also in the speed and 
efficiency of the crews. 

To a large extent, our modern printing industry faces the same situation. Mod- 
ern assembly line production has taken the place of the old craft system. This is good 
and has done much to increase production and lower prices to the point where the 
public in general can afford good printing. But—it has its dangers. In the old craft 
system, the workman watched his product materialize under his hands and took a 
just pride in it. He set the type, did the presswork, trimming and binding. Not so to- 
day in the majority of our shops. Now he is responsible for only one operation. As 
a result our ‘‘gun crews’’ often wonder what they're shooting for and what effect 
they are having on the target. It’s true that they probably know when they miss by 
a mile for we do point out mistakes far more often than we comment on jobs well 
done. 


RECOGNITION FoR Goop Work 


The Jensen Printing Company felt that this was a vital problem and decided to 
put some effort into letting our people know how they are doing, how their jobs 
are received by the customer and how management feels about their work. 

Having built a reputation over the last forty- five years for quality printing, we 
frequently receive letters from satisfied customers complimenting us on particular 
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jobs we have turned out for them. Many times these are addressed to the president or 
the salesman who handles that particular account. Usually these letters would be 
seen by a supervisor or two but they seldom found their way to the attention of all 
of the workmen who had actually turned out the job. Management decided that this 
was an injustice that should and could be rectified. 

Since we had decided that each and every workman should be informed of a job 
well done, the problem became one of finding the best way to accomplish our ob- 
jective. The logical way seemed to be to reproduce the customer's letter, add a few 
comments of appreciation from management, and post them on our departmental 
bulletin boards. 

Now we found another problem. Our nine boards were anything buc attractive 
and usually became cluttered with out-dated notices, safety posters, and the like. 
They were not uniform and our new idea would probably be lost among the other 
posted material. We felt that the employee shouldn't have to look for it; rather, it 
should be in a spot where he couldn’t miss it. Here was an opportunity for us to do 
some house-cleaning on our bulletin boards and come up with an answer to another 
almost universal problem. Why not make it easy for ourselves to keep our boards 
uniform, attractive and up-to-date at the same time? 


DEsIGNING THE BoARD 


Because we knew of no standard bulletin board that possessed the qualities we 
needed, we set out to design and manufacture our own. We had decided that we 
wanted a sectional board, with definite partitions for news, notices and safety in 
addition to our idea of recognition for good work. We met with our art department, 
our carpenter, our jig-saw man. Together, we decided on a plywood board 36” by 
48”. The heading for the board would be “‘Jensenotes’’ to carry along the theme of 
‘‘Jensenews'’, our plant magazine. We would call the new section “‘Hats Off’’, the 
traditional gesture of congratulation, since it would acknowledge good work. All 
headings would be in script style and jig-sawed out of plywood to be mounted on 
the board. We would paint it two-tone green in color with reversals taking care of 
the contrast needed to point up the headings. There would be provision for a sample 
of the job, referred to in the complimentary letter, to be attached to the board just 
below the letter. We would post a weekly re-cap of national news, easily and quickly 
read, in the news section. Plant news would be posted in the same section, as it oc- 
curs. Safety posters would be changed weekly and the safety section would also carry 
plant safety bulletins, safety committee meeting notices, and other safety news. 

The boards were quickly made and installed, with gratifying results. They were 
very well received and the ‘Hats Off’’ section became a popular item with the em- 
ployees. Comments such as “I ran that job!"’ and ‘That's my layout!’’ were common. 

We at Jensens feel that we have taken a step in the right direction. It’s a small 
step and we do not intend to “‘rest on our oars’’ now. We are presently designing 
attractive two-color letterheads for each section of our boards to be printed on four 
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different colors of stock. Each week, when we change the material on the board, 
the colors will also be changed. This will make it apparent to the employee that the 
notices and bulletins are new and therefore as yet unread. By the same token, he 
knows when the board is unchanged and need not check it over if he is already famil- 
iar with its information. We believe the employee is entitled to that consideration. 

It will be interesting to see whether our “‘gun crews’’ continue to get a kick out 
of knowing what they are shooting at and whether it will effect their work. Only 
time will tell. But, in the meantime, we have little money invested and are having a 
lot of fun as the ‘forward observers.”’ 
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What are some of the ways to improve company 
morale? Do people change their habits of thought 
by discussion, reading or being lectured to? Some 
answers—the result of experiment and observa- 
tion—are given here. 


Human Relations in Industry 


By Natuaniet Cantor, University of Buffalo. 


An industrial or business enterprise does not run itself. The objectives of the 
organization are carried out by people. The formal organization charts are suspended 
on office walls or lie neatly arranged in manuals. It is the formal and informal or- 
ganization of people working together which determines how successful the enter- 
prise will be. 

If this seems obvious why is so little known about the conditions under which 
people work together successfully? There are rule-of-thumb procedures to settle 
grievances, negotiate contracts, evaluate jobs, determine wage rates, or to engage 
employees. Practical solutions to concrete problems have been developed but the 
specific difficulties crop up again and again. While immediate problems are somehow 
resolved nothing much is learned about how to avoid the recurrence of similar diff- 
culties. For example, instead of developing procedures to settle grievances which 
arise periodically wouldn't it be more desirable to possess the understanding which 
would considerably reduce their occurrence? 

This requires the development of a valid and reliable theory of organized human 
behavior in industry. Stated otherwise, under what conditions will all of the people 
engaged in the economic objectives of an organization work together most success- 
fully to accomplish their purposes? 

The answer is, as yet, not clear. Much more research is necessary, but the be- 
ginnings of a promising theory have been made. The basic assumptions of the theory 
are the common-sense observations that people work best when they are interested 
in what they are doing and like the people with whom they work. If their work 
appears important to them, if they are permitted and encouraged to contribute in 
their own way to the job performance, if they are respected by their associates, they 
become psychologically more effective and, hence, more efficient. 

The preceding statement is naively simple. To create the genuine atmosphere in 
which members of an organization do feel important and are permitted to participate 
in policy which involves their performance is, however, far from simple. 

The field of personnel work, shorn of its fancy language, double talk and un- 
impressive formal structure is essentially concerned with the skills in dealing with 
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the people in the organization. A great deal of careful research will be necessary be- 
fore the principles of successful group activity will be clearly understood. However, 
the most important problem of using what insights are presently available is not 
being adequately met. I should like to indicate the nature of the insights and the 
kind of skills involved in communicating these insights to others. 


ExPERIMENTs ON GROUP PRODUCTIVITY 


A recent series of experiments on group productivity was conducted at the sew- 
ing plant of the Harwood Manufacturing Corporation in Marion, Virginia.* The 
purpose of one of the experiments was to discover whether groups of workers who 
were free to decide for themselves what level of production they wanted, whether they 
wanted individual or group production standards, and the time period of the new 
goals, would -increase production or not, and to what degree. Experiments on the 
effects of democratic group decision were conducted by a skillful discussion leader. 
Separate groups of women sewing-machine operators held group meetings guided 
by the leader. He discussed with them the problem of increased production resulting 
from team work. He made no decisions whatever. The groups were informed that 
they were free to make all decisions. In fact, some of the groups decided not to in- 
crease their production rates. Most of the groups, however, did decide to set a group 
goal at a certain level and within a certain time. As the work progressed the dis- 
cussion leader met from time to time with the groups to explore what had happened. 
Where the new production rate had been reached some of the groups again raised 
their quota to a still higher level of production. The workers in both the control 
groups and experimental teams represented approximately equal rates of production. 
The control groups, that is, those who decided on no change, maintained production 
unchanged over a four month period. For the same type of job and similar super- 
vision the experimental teams increased production within several weeks and main- 
tained the increase. There was an increase of 18 per cent in production without any 
changes in job methods or physical conditions of work. The change was due to the 
skilled leadership of the experimenter and to the factors involved in the groups par- 
ticipating in the decisions. 

This experiment (and others in the series at this company) supports the assump- 
tion that groups work more efficiently if they are given the chance to express them- 
selves, if they feel important, and participate because they want to and are interested 
in what they are doing. 

The crux of the problem lies in discovering a method of communicating these 
insights to others who, in turn, can deal more understandingly with fellow employees 
on all levels of industry. 

The traditional procedure for improving industrial morale is talking to others, 
or giving them reading materials such as manuals or company magazines. Everyone 
listens or reads, and agrees, and remains basically unchanged. Old patterns of be- 


* Reported on in Experiments in Social Process, edited by J. G. Miller. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950. pp. 83-go. 
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havior and adult habits of relating to other people are not easily changed. Verbal 
agreement is one way to avoid the conflict involved in genuine growth. No one likes 
to admit that one’s former attitudes are undesirable. Genuine self-criticism is quite 
disturbing. Apparent intellectual agreement is a device for having your cake and eat- 
ing it, too. 


Emotions INVOLVED IN CHANGE 


Attitudes are not changed and insight is not acquired through mere manipula- 
tion of language. The whole person must be involved. Any person who wants to 
change must be able to humiliate himself. He must recognize his confusions, un- 
certainties, limitations, and inner conflicts. Inevitably, therefore, one’s emotions 
are involved in learning to change. Passively listening to others involves no more 
emotion than moving the head up, down and up or left to right to left. 

Considerable evidence has been gathered that a more fruitful method of helping 
others to learn is to relieve them of the fear of, and guilt of criticism by, others. 
The ability to communicate to others one’s understanding of their problems and the 
freedom to decide for themselves what, if anything, they want to do about them, is 
rare. Without this permissive atmosphere the learner remains defensive. He fears 
the judgment of superiors or fellow workers. He will not expose himself to the judg- 
ment or ridicule of others. He won't stick out his neck. 

A skillful discussion leader doesn't tell the group what he feels or believes. 
He indicates he is present to serve the group members not to tell them or to judge 
them. What seems important to them, how do they feel about the matter being dis- 
cussed?* There are no simple right or wrong solutions. Different individuals view the 
problem differently and there are many possible answers. The leader encourages the 
group members to participate in their own way in stating what they think and feel 
is important about the problems which arise. This will hold true on any level for 
any objective agreed upon by the organization. f 

There is no guarantee that group members who participate in discussion will 
necessarily acquire insight and modify attitudes. One can almost guarantee, however, 
that growth will not likely occur through merely listening to what others say is 
important or desirable.t 

The important function of the discussion leader (or teacher) is to create the 
most favorable atmosphere in which the group members can learn, if they want to. 

The ability to help others gain insight into industrial relations presupposes 
the possession of such insight by the helper. Such understanding is not possible 
without having a genuine regard for people. 

* The role of the discussion leader has been analyzed in detail in a new volume, Learning Through Discussion, by Nathaniel 
Cantor, 1951, published by Human Relations For Industry, 443 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 2, New York. 

t Of course there are limitations. A union grievance committee usually “‘feels free,"’ to put it mildly, to indicate how it 
feels, as does management. The willingness to understand each other's point of view, and to be helpful, is not always present 
because their respective group objectives are not the same. 

t While emphasis, here, is placed on member-centered discussion, I recognize the important value of socio-drama techniques 


as well as the value of audio-visual aids. A combination of an audio-visual program followed by discussion is especially effective. 
See the writer's article, “The Dynamics of Industrial Supervision’’ in The Personnel Journal, February, 1950, pp. 336-349. 
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An organization that is managed by officers and staffs who have a genuine feel 
for people is in a dilemma. The purpose of an industrial organization is to produce 
or distribute goods to be sold at a profit. I know of no company which considers its 
prime objective to be establishing industry as a social system to enable the people 
in the organization to work out their social needs. Industrial and business organiza- 
tions are not engaged in group therapy or recreational activities. They are primarily 
interested in profit. 


PEOPLE OR PROFIT 


The fact that improved industrial relations may lead to increased production 
and profit and should, therefore, be supported, reflects business acumen rather than 
human compassion. Managers, I feel, cannot hold this attitude and at the same time, 
genuinely respect human personality. Basically, whether articulated or not, every 
manager's values shift toward people or profit. A recent address by the president of a 
national corporation described with restrained pride its support of sound employee 
relations. The last paragraph pointed to the moral, stating that by carrying out their 
sound personnel practices they can get employees ‘‘on management's side."’ 

Unless management understands that all of the members of its organization need 
to be respected and feel important—and that this implies some participation in the 
areas for which the group is responsible—it has not gained insight into effective or- 
ganization. Any industrial relations program introduced without the insightful 
support of management is unlikely to prove effective. There are innumerable ways 
in which subordinates and supervision and line operators will realize the hollow 
character of the program. It becomes manipulative rather than being organic. 

There are personnel managers and professional staffs who understand what goes 
into good industrial relations. Too often their suggestions and recommendations to 
higher levels of management are tabled or blue-pencilled. They try, but find it diffi- 
cult to communicate their own insights. Their assumptions are not shared by top 
management. They speak a different language. 

The accumulating literature on industrial morale deals almost exclusively with 
employee morale. It seems to me that careful research into employer morale is equally 
important if we are to understand the conditions under which people work together 
effectively. Employee morale cannot be separated from employer morale. They are 
two sides of one coin. 

Improved human relations in industry depends, in large measure, upon the 
attitude of management. Industry and business are operated for profit. This is a legiti- 
mate and honorable objective. The quest for status and power on the part of manage- 
ment is also a legitimate goal. If the attainment of these objectives leads to the 
manipulation of the people in the organization the successful long-run attainment of 
the objectives becomes more costly to all. especially to the consumer. 

Industry cannot be asked to run clinics, that is not its business. Its business is 
to make profit. It can be asked to understand what social factors are involved in a 
smooth running organization. If management really understands these factors it will, 
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at the same time, have to qualify its objectives of profit and power and pay more at- 
tention to people. It may be naive to expect this, but the charge of naivety does not 
affect the logic of the available evidence of successful group activity. 


(Continued from page 360) 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: BBA degree in Personnel Management. Background contains among 
other courses, wage and salary evaluation, labor research and job analysis. Minored in economics. 
Age 23, living in New York but will relocate. Resume will be sent on request. Reply Box 128. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: Married, 29 year old veteran has AB background of sociology, other 
social sciences and some psychology and an MA training in social work including human behavior 
courses, statistics and administration as well as intensive training and field work experience in in- 
terviewing. Desires position in personnel work. Willing to start at beginning. Minimum salary open 
but dependent on opportunity for advancement. Willing to relocate. Resume gladly sent. Reply 
James Mays, 6520 Torresdale Avenue, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 


What's The Safety Slogan for the Week? 


“Slogan changed yet, Pop?’’ *‘What’s the new slogan, dear?’’ ‘‘Did you forget to look again?’’ 
are some of the questions hurled at the men coming home from a certain Wisconsin plant. The Safety 
Director has copied a widely used radio technique to make sure that everyone in the plant knows the 
current safety slogan. 

The slogans are placed on bulletin boards in different places around the plant. They are changed 
without notice at frequent intervals. There is the usual discussion of the need for special precautions 
and the supervisors bring the slogans to the attention of their workers in all the usual ways. But what 
makes the slogans stick in the minds of the employees is what happens when a worker's name is drawn 
by lot and his home telephoned to. 

‘This is the Safety Director's office calling,’’ an excited wife hears. ‘‘Can you give me the safety 
slogan for this week?’’ Usually she gives the answer promptly. She has probably been murmuring it 
under her breath while running the vacuum cleaner and washing the dishes. A cash award is her prize 
for being the lucky one called, although most of the other wives can give the right answer, too. 





The foreman is a man with all the worries, pleas- 
ures and social pressures common to us all. One 
of our readers asks some questions that will guide 
others to think and write more realistically about 
foremen. 


Are Foremen People? 


By Cyrit M. Rappaport, Plant Manager, Long 
Branch Division, A. Hollander & Son. 


You and I have read a great deal about foremen, lately. The foremen is a very 
important fellow in the managerial hierarchy, and his proper function has been the 
subject of much thought. We have gone through article after article telling us, in 
no uncertain terms, all about it. 

The foreman, so the literature tells us, is a leader of men. He is also the master 
technician, the methods-man, the bookkeeper—you name it, he is it. 

He is the one to execute management policies. He interprets these policies to 
the rank and file. He represents the company and speaks with the full authority in- 
sofar as those who work for him are concerned. To them, he is the voice and authority 
of the firm. 

As a company man, the management holds this man responsible for the perform- 
ance of a department. Management trains him, or neglects to train him, or trains him 
improperly, for that job. Thus, he is (or isn't) trained in technical matters, in con- 
ference procedure, in “‘foremanship’’, in group relations, and so on. Having this 
training, or not having it, the ‘‘powers-that-be’’ in the managerial world hold the 
foreman responsible for the performance of certain work. If the work is done well, 
fine. If it goes poorly, the managerial finger points to the culprit—and one culprit 
steers that finger along to another until it ends up pointing at a foreman. The fore- 
man doesn't have any one else of managerial rank to point the finger at. Again—he 
is it. 

Most articles about foremen and foremanship seem as vague and hollow as the 
few paragraphs above. We need sharper articles. We need more information. We need 
fewer broad generalizations. We need more case histories. We need a little hard- 
headed thinking and maybe fewer articles. We have to remember a few things, com- 
mon, homely, little things before we start the typewriters pounding and rushing into 
print. 


Wat 1s A ForEMAN 


“‘Foremen”’ is a generic term. It covers a whole host of men who are working 
at all different kinds of jobs. It covers men who are primarily skilled technicians, 
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mechanics, or operators of one kind, or another. It covers men who are primarily 
leaders and executives, it covers men who are primarily unskilled laborers, men who 
are primarily keepers of records, men who work with large numbers of other men, 
men who work with very few others, men who supervise women. Keeping the fore- 
going in mind—do you think all kinds of generalizations about the care, training and 
handling of foremen should be mouthed so freely? 

Another thing—before a foreman, any foreman, became a foreman, he was a 
man. The presumption is that he remains a man, even though a foreman. That gen- 
eralization about foremen we can accept. 

The foreman has all the strength and all the weakness that the good Lord de- 
creed for humanity. He has financial worries, wife worries, children worries, all 
the worries, and all the pleasures, and all the social pressures, and the joys and dis- 
appointments that you and I have. He, as well as you and I, is a part of the social 
pattern that makes up the community. 

This is no paper on the sociological implications of being a foreman. But it is a 
request for somewhat more careful and precise discussions of foremen. There is no 
argument but that the topic itself is important and worthy of study and discussion 
Before anyone puts a pencil to paper to write about foremen, let him ask himself a 
few questions. 

1. Do I really have something to say? 

2. What kind of foremen are under discussion? Are our foremen the technicians, 
the executives, a mixture, so to speak—exactly what? 

3. What kind of a force does this foreman have? Are they men, women, skilled, 
unskilled, engaged in heavy work, or light work—exactly what? 

4. What is this foreman’s place in the managerial hierarchy? What level of decis- 
ions are his to make? 

5. What is this foreman’s place in the community? At what level does he live, 
especially in comparison to those who work for him? 

6. What kind of a firm employs this foreman? What kind of product is involved? 
How does the foreman and his work contribute to that product? 

7. What is the firm's place in the community? Is it the sole employer? Is it the 
dominant employer. Is it merely one firm among many? 

An author who can answer these questions before he starts writing can write 
sharp, pointed case histories. It will not be until sufficient case histories have been 
studied and digested by students of personnel administration that tentative, and 
strictly limited and defined generalizations can be promulgated. Even that will be a 
ticklish job, because generalizations assume a set of given conditions—and in the 
personnel business conditions change like lightning. Let it be enough that those who 
write about foremen will produce sharp and definitive articles, descriptive and clear, 
and will thus contribute to the experience in fact and in action that personnel 
people require to guide their thinking and their decisions. 





Do you make an annual audit of your personnel 
program? Here are listed the intangible assets of 
a well-run personnel department as well as a de- 
scription of services that can be measured. 


Evaluating the Personnel 
Department 


By Bruce Payne, Management Consultant, 
Westport, Conn. 


Is your personnel department productive? Is it performing all of the functions it 
can—and should? Now, when labor shortages are appearing, it is all the more im- 
portant to make sure the personnel department is operating smoothly. 

Because Personnel deals with such intangibles as employee morale, it's not easy 
to obtain a performance index. But the work of this department can be evaluated by 
taking advantage of those mathematical indicators which do exist, and by rating 
Personnel’s services to other departments. 

In general, the personnel department is considered to be responsible for the 
selection, hiring, training, and welfare of employees. In many plants, the work of the 
personnel department includes labor negotiations and handling of grievances. Thus, 
a great many factors must be considered in rating Personnel’s performance. Outlined 
below are just a few of those factors which should be covered in making a personnel 
department audit. They're divided into two groups: First, factors which can be 
charted; and, second, those which must be graded or rated. 

Among the measurable factors are these: 

1. Labor turnover. A function of proper selection, training, and morale, labor 
turnover is a good index of personnel department performance. It should be charted, 
in general, on a monthly basis for the plant as a whole; for the more important 
individual departments; and on the basis of job types, length of service, etc. A rising 
trend line, while not an indictment of the personnel department alone, does indicate 
a need for investigation. Incidentally, it’s important to consider hiring and training 
costs in the light of labor turnover figures. 

2. Absenteeism. Poor working conditions, job dissatisfaction, inadequate trans- 
portation facilities, and many other factors influence absenteeism. But, if a chart 
shows the rate is rising, or though steady, is higher than other plants in the area, 
it’s time for the personnel department to get busy. Again, it’s a good idea to have 
charts for the individual departments, type of work, etc. 
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3. Accidents. The safety engineer may not be a part of the personnel department, 
but it is personnel’s responsibility to help ‘‘sell’’ safety, and train workers in safe 
methods. Thus, the plant accident record is an indirect measure of personnel’s per- 
formance, as well as of the safety engineer, and the production supervisor. A chart 
of workmen's compensation insurance charges is another important gage in this 
area. Per cent of return on investment in safety work is a useful figure, too. 

4. Grievances. A chart of the number of grievances—again, by department as 
well as for the plant as a whole—is another indirect measure of personnel per- 
formance. A more-direct measure is a chart of grievance handling-time—how long 
does it take from first filing to final settlement for each grievance. If grievances go 
through several steps—from foreman to personnel to top management to committee— 
how many were settled at the personnel department, and how many had to go higher? 

5. Use of recreation facilities. If you acquired a game room or a ball field during 
the war, it costs very little to keep it running—and that’s Personnel’s job. What 
percentage of the workers use such facilities? What percentage of the time? 

A great many phases of Personnel’s job can not, of course, be measured mathe- 
matically and charted. But they can be rated. Personnel is a service department. It 
should serve sales, production, and other departments in the ways listed below. Thus, 
it is possible to evaluate Personnel’s performance by answering questions like these: 

1. Are line departments getting the ‘‘right worker at the right time?” 

They should be, if Personnel has established good employee selection and hiring 
methods, and if the community has been sold on the desireability of working for 
your plant. 

2. Are new workers adequately trained? 

Training subject matter is established by line departments, but training pro- 
cedures are usually a Personnel function. Is there a good place for holding training 
sessions—for office and sales, as well as production personnel? How about supervisory 
training, dealer-training, etc. (See below) 

3. Do new workers adjust rapidly? 

Personnel should “‘brief’’ them in company rules and policies, and offer personal 
consultation where necessary. 

4. Do workers have a chance to advance themselves? 

It’s not necessary to offer in-plant courses for advanced training, but Personnel 
should be able to help workers select night courses, or correspondence courses—and 
pave the way for them. 

5. Is job evaluation adequate? 

It should not only define jobs for pay purposes, but also meet the need of the 
work standards department. Today, leading companies extend job evaluation well 
up the management scale. Has your personnel department at least covered all workers 
and foremen? 

6. Do employee records provide other departments with ali the information they need? 

It’s up to the personnel department to establish—and maintain—an employee 
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record system that’s easy to use, gives required data on skills, previous employment, 
and the like, needed by production, insurance, health, and other departments. 

7. Is adequate medical care provided? 

In plants which cannot support a full-time doctor, there should at least be a 
part-time nurse, and a firm arrangement should be made with several doctors in the 
neighborhood. Their names and address, with telephone numbers, should be made 
available to all supervisors, so medical help may be obtained at a moment's notice. 
Arrangements for pre-employment physical examinations on the same basis are 
important, too. 

8. Are careful studies made of ‘‘new'’ personnel ideas, and reports made to top manage- 
ment to guide it's decisions? 

The alert personnel department reviews company policy in regard to group 
health insurance, recreation programs, Merit rating, pensions, and the like, at least 
once a year and submits a report that enables management to keep up with changing 
conditions. 

9. Does the personnel department review industry-wide and area wage and salary levels 
regularly, and report to management on its findings? 

10. Special Services. 

As a staff department, the personnel department should stand ready to help 
public relations and community relations, sales, and purchasing, as well as produc- 
tion, with a wide variety of problems. At the very least, it should know and be able 
to teach: 

. The conference technique 

. Preparation of training and technical manuals 

. Visual aid principles—preparation of films, posters, charts 

. Development of *‘case’’ material 
Factors governing selection of individuals for promotion, advanced 
training, etc. 

The good personnel department is, in many ways, the ‘‘man of all work.’ It 
should be able to advise on everything from the proper length of training sessions 
to the best place for the 25-year club’s banquet. Personnel can—and should—help 
the safety engineer to ‘‘sell’’ the idea of safety, and of using safety equipment. It 
should help weed out accident-prone personnel. 

Because the personnel department's functions are so many and varied, and because 
they differ from plant to plant, it’s not easy to say how much personnel work should 
cost, and it’s obvious that the best and most useful personnel department may not 
have the lowest operating cost by any means. However, one recent study showed 
that the ratio of employees in the personnel department to the total working force 
ranges from three to twenty individuals per thousand. The average appears to be 
close to ten. 

The Personnel department can be a vital staff organization. It can more than 
pay its way through services to every other plant department. An audit will help 
you find out how your personnel department can be of even greater service. 





Wage Administration in Shop 
and Office 





By Erre—EN AHERN 


This volume is a “‘portable’’ library of 
authoritative information in the field of 
wage and salary administration, giving 
generous representation to all schools of 
thought and containing a wealth of com- 
pany case material. It would have been 
welcome whenever it appeared, for such a 
volume has long been needed. It is especially 
fortunate, however, that the AMA Hand- 
book of Wage and Salary Administration 
should be made available at this moment 
when companies everywhere are scruti- 
nizing their wage and salary programs, alert 
to the effects of a national wage control 
program. Dr. George W. Taylor said, a 
few years ago: ‘The experience of the 
National War Labor Board is that the lack 
of a reasonable balance within the rate 
structure of a particular plant can frequently 
be highly destructive of employee morale 
and, therefore, of production.” 

The AMA Handbook of Wage and Salary 
Administration, Edited by M. Joseph Dooher 
and Vivienne Marquis (American Manage- 
ment Association, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y., 1950, 416 pages, Indexed. 
Price to AMA Members $5.00 Non-Mem- 
bers $7.50) is a well selected compilation 
of some of the best material the American 
Management Association has published on 
the subject of job evaluation and other 
aspects of wage and salary administration. 
Those who have been in the field long 
enough will remember that many of the 
principles and methods that we have come 
to think of as basic first saw the light of 
day at AMA conferences or in AMA 
periodicals. The most recent material avail- 
able on the subject as well as the work of 
several of the pioneer thinkers in job evalua- 
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tion are represented in the AMA Handbook. 
As a matter of fact, the entire evolution of 
job evaluation and systematic wage ad- 
ministration can be traced through these 
pages. Yet these earlier papers have far 
more than historical interest to us now; 
the “‘pioneer’’ thinking that has been 
collected in this volume has weathered the 
test of time; it is as useful now as ever. 

As the opening section of the Handbook, 
almost 100 pages are devoted to the prin- 
ciples and methods of wage and salary 
administration. The reader in search of a 
well-rounded presentation of these funda- 
mentals will find it here. Unlike many 
books on the subject which tend to be 
partisan and to champion one particular 
system of job evaluation, the principal 
systems are represented here, each by one 
of its foremost proponents. Coupled with 
this is a discussion of the principles and 
problems that must be considered at every 
stage of planning and administration, no 
matter which system is adopted. As Law- 
rence A. Appley, President of AMA, 
points out in his foreword to the volume, 
‘... on the reader rests the ultimate 
responsibility of selecting from the various 
methods and techniques those which most 
effectively meet his needs."’ This is not too 
great a responsibility for experienced prac- 
titioners in the field. For others, the fine- 
screening of the literature that has been 
done by the Editors of the Handbook should 
put them in a better position to choose 
outside, expert assistance in developing 
their wage and salary programs. 

The book’s completeness may be seen 
from a brief description of the nine other 
sections. (Since the Handbook is comprised 
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of 34 chapters, it can best be discussed here 
under general groupings, however much 
each author's contribution may merit in- 
dividual appraisal.) The second section is 
devoted to the methods of conducting wage 
surveys and of utilizing the survey data; 
section three presents two important and 
detailed case histories; section four is 
devoted to compensation for salaried jobs. 
The material on the office salary admini- 
stration presented in the latter section is of 
particular importance for two reasons: 
First, in general, the methods for setting 
hourly rates have pretty well crystallized 
and they have found widespread applica- 
tion. Office rate setting, on the other hand, 
has remained an uncharted field for a great 
many companies. It is an area where much 
remains to be done. The doing of it is 
almost certain to be accelerated—and here 
is the second reason why the section of the 
Handbook dealing with salaried jobs is 
important—by the possible impetus to 
office unionization which will come about 
under mobilization conditions. White collar 
organization surged during the last war 
period; it may well develop with renewed 
vigor in the not-distant future. For this 
reason alone, it will be important for 
personnel administrators to set defensible 
rates for salaried jobs. Apart from the 
special problem of office unionization, 
however, these chapters are noteworthy for 
their guidance in the over-all problems of 
office compensation methods. 

Supervisory and executive salary ad- 
ministration are treated in Section five. 
If office salary administration can be called 
a relatively uncharted path, the rating of 
executive, supervisory, and professional 
jobs is, in comparison, a wilderness. These 
are the positions most frequently by-passed 
even by companies having the best programs 
of wage and salary administration. Never- 
theless, some excellent work has been done 
in quite a few companies in evaluating 
managerial positions, and the AMA Hand- 
book presents important material on this 
aspect of the subject. 

Succeeding sections of the Handbook 
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treat: special adaptations (for example, 
salary administration for multi-unit opera- 
tions); operating problems (e.g., the super- 
visor's role in job evaluation, salesmanship 
in job evaluation; statistical problems, 
etc.); keeping the plan up to date; selected 
forms for job evaluation; simplifying wage 
and salary administration (which presents 
the results of recent research into methods 
of simplification of the wage program). 

If a person completely unfamiliar with 
the methods and jargon of personnel 
administration were to ask this reviewer, 
“What do you mean by job evaluation and 
wage administration?’ no better, briefer, 
or simpler answer could be given than refer 
the inquirer to the Appendix of the AMA 
Handbood which reproduces, page by page, 
in facsimile, the employee manual, ““Your 
Hourly Rate,” which Armstrong Cork 
Company uses to explain its wage program. 
The inclusion of a model employee manual 
in the Handbook was an inspired decision on 
the part of its editors; and the choice of 
this particular manual was a most hapy 
one. Simply and informatively written, and 
effectively illustrated, it really couldn't 
tell the story better. 

The 416-page AMA Handbook concludes 
with a selected bibliography of books 
and pamphlets on wage and salary ad- 
ministration, and an index to the 34 
chapters. 

The Handbook is a companion volume 
to AMA's recently published book, 
‘““Ratinc Emproyge AND Supervisory Pgr- 
FORMANCE, which is a comprehensive 
guide to modern merit-rating principles and 
methods. It comprises some of the best 
material AMA has published on the subject 
and, in addition, includes a specially 
prepared section based on new AMA 
research into company rating methods, 
with exhibits of many forms in current 
use. (Issued in the same format as the 
Handbook, it consists of about 200 pages, 
and may be ordered by AMA members at 
$3.50 per copy and by non-members at 
$4.00 per copy.) 





In Perspective..... 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL'S Guide to Selected Reviews 
of Management Literature 


BEYOND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING by Alexander R. Heron. Stanford Univ. 
Press, California, 1949. 214 pages. 

Reviewed by Lawrence G. Lindahl in Personne Journat, September 1949 

Reviewed by Clyde W. Summers in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, January 
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THE ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT by Walter Rautenstrauch 
and Raymond Villers. Funk and Wagnalls, New York, 1949, 448 pages. 

Reviewed in Harvard Business Review by Edward Wrappe, May 1950 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, March 15, 1949 


ENTERPRISE IN A FREE SOCIETY by Clare E. Griffin. Richard D. Irwin Inc. 
Chicago, 1949. 583 pages. 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, January 1950 

Reviewed by Leonard W. Trester in Management Review, September 1949 


HANDBOOK OF SALES TRAINING by the National Society of Sales Training 
Executive. Prentice-Hall, New York: 1949. 415 pages. 

Reviewed by Saul Poliak in Management Review, October 1949 

Reviewed in Sales Management, June 1949 

Reviewed in Printers Ink, January 13, 1950 

Reviewed by Edwin H. Lewis in Journal of Marketing, January 1950 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN ACTION by Calvin C. Thomason, Prentice-Hall, New 
York, 1948. 225 pages. 

Reviewed by A. A. Liveright in Industrial and Labor Relations, Review Jan. 1949 

Reviewed by H. G. Kenagy in Management Review, July 1948 

Reviewed in Printers Ink, March 26, 1948 

Reviewed in Psychiatric Quarterly (Supplement) Pt. II, 1948 
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LABOR DICTIONARY by P. H. Casselman. Philosophical Library Inc. New York, 
1949. 564 pages. 

Reviewed in Monthly Labor Review, May 1950 

Reviewed by Herbert Witzky in PersonNEL JouRNAL, January 1951 

Review by Dale Yoder in Occupations, April 1951 

Review by Edwin B. Shultz in Public Personnel Review, April 1950 


MAKING CONFERENCE PROGRAMS WORK by M. F. Stigers. McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1949 


Reviewed by Goerge W. Henning in Management Review, June 1950 
Reviewed in Advanced Management, May 1950 
Reviewed in Modern Industry, June 15, 1949 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT by Michael J. Jucius. Richard D. Irwin, Chicago, 
1948. 696 pages. 

Reviewed by Russell J. Greenly in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1949 

Reviewed by George Wilgus in Public Personnel Review, October 1948 

Reviewed by Albert S. Thompson in Journal of Applied Psychology, August 1949 


THE POWER OF PEOPLE by Charles P. McCormick. Harpers, New York, 1949. 
131 pages. 

Reviewed by F. C. Smith in Personnet Journat, February 1950 

Reviewed by H. H. Carey in Management Review, October 1949 

Reviewed in Modern Industry, October 15, 1949 


TESTED TECHNIQUES IN LABOR ARBITRATION by George W. Torrence. Funk 
and Wagnalls, New York, 1948 

Reviewed by Guy B. Arthur, Jr. in Management Review, April 1950 

Reviewed by Paul Abelson in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, October 1949 


THE UNION CHALLENGE TO MANAGEMENT CONTROL by Neil W. Chamber- 
lain. Harpers, New York, 1948. 

Reviewed by B. M. Selekman in Harvard Law Review, 1948 

Reviewed by Francis Goodall in The Survey, May 1948 

Reviewed by Ernest Dale in Management Review, January 1948 

Reviewed by Herbert A. Northrup in Political Science Quarterly, Dec. 1948 

Reviewed by J. E. Walters in Advanced Management, September 1949 


TRADE UNIONS IN THE NEW SOCIETY by Harold J. Laski. Viking Press, New 
York, 1949. 

Reviewed by Philip Taft in Management Review, June 1950 

Reviewed by Henry David in Labor and Nation, Winter 1949-50 





Other Book Reviews 


Supervision in Business and Industry. By 
Robert D. Loken and Earl P. Strong. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1949. 194 
PP- $3.50 

The development of efficient supervision 
is the subject of this book and while the 
term “‘supervision’’ is applied to all super- 
visory levels, the authors devote their 
main attention to first-level supervision. 
The book is written in a simple, readable 
style, illustrated throughout with lively 
sketches by David Lamont. These features 
make it a good source of direct information 
for first-level supervisors. It also provides 
good material for group training. 

To develop their theme, the authors 
attempt to relate what is known about 
worker motivation (‘Why does a worker 
work at any given job?’’) to the functions 
of supervisors in order to demonstrate how 
effective production can be achieved in a 
work group. They divide the supervisor's 
responsibilities into three major groups: 
(1) technical or job skill, (2) job manage- 
ment, and (3) man management. The book 
does not, of course, go into the technical 
requirements of various supervisory jobs; 
its emphasis, primarily, is on administra- 
tion at supervisory levels, and on human 
relations. 

A considerable proportion of the book 
discusses the supervisor's responsibility for 
personnel management—employee _ selec- 
tion, induction, training and grievance 
adjustment. The authors give a very good, 
simplified presentation, with concrete ex- 
amples that are commonly met by the 
average supervisor, of such principles as 
(1) unity of command, (2) span of control, 
(3) homogeneous assignment of duties, 
and (4) delegation of responsibility with 
requisite authority. The authors make some 
suggestions on how supervisors can check 
their own effectiveness. 

The chapter on job analysis does not 
make an effective addition to the main 
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theme. An attempt is made to reduce this 
subject to an ABC basis and as a result it 
leaves the uninitiated in a position where 
“‘a little knowledge is a dangerous thing."’ 
Perhaps an explanation of what job analysis 
tried to accomplish, rather than how to 
accomplish it, would have been better. 
While the material, as the authors 

themselves point out, will not be new to 
all levels of supervisors, nevertheless the 
organization and style of presentation are 
fresh and stimulating. 

J. Roberts, Personnel Director 

Vancouver General Hospital 

Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


Labor In America. By Harold U. Faulkner 
and Mark Starr. Harper and Brothers. 
New York: 1949, 338 pages. $2.00 


This is a completely revised edition of a 
book which has been widely read since it 
was first published in 1944. Dr. Faulkner 
is Professor of History at Smith College, 
Mr. Starr is Educational Director of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 

The book is specifically addressed to 
high school students but, as experience with 
the last edition amply proved, it is well 
suited to the general reader. A large po- 
tential audience for it are the numerous 
people engaged in personnel work in white 
collar offices who are not well acquainted 
with labor's role, both past and present, 
in American life. It would be useful, too, 
for discussion groups in companies con- 
ducting labor relations training for super- 
visors. It is profusely illustrated, carefully 
indexed in great detail, and contains an 
excellent classified bibliography for those 
who may wish to pursue certain aspects of 
the subject further. Stimulating questions 
and problems are posed at the end of the 
chapters. 

The authors begin by describing con- 
ditions in Europe and America before the 
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industrial revolution and the special prob- 
lems brought about by the factory system 
and the expansion of the United States with 
the opening of the railroads. They trace the 
early beginnings of unionism in America 
and the various attempts at federation of 
workers’ groups. The history and charac- 
teristics of both the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations are set forth fairly. A very 
good chapter on Labor and the New Deal 
sheds light on the development of labor's 
political action, and two other chapters 
deal with postwar conditions, labor's set- 
back in public opinion, the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and some current problems of col- 
lective bargaining and labor-management 
cooperation. One of the most useful chapters 
discusses the structure and function of 
unions, their administration and financing, 
and the benefits and services some of them 
provide for members. 

This is meant to be more than just a 
short, popular history of labor. It presents 
the changing problems of each period 
within the framework of American ideals 
and goals. This point of view, as well as 
its objectivity, no doubt is the reason the 
original edition of this book was translated 
into Japanese and used in the educational 
program of the Military Government. The 
authors state in their preface: ‘‘We Ameri- 
cans have rightly cherished and placed 
among our highest values such achieve- 
ments as our Bill of Rights with its free- 
doms, the Thirteenth Amendment with its 
liberty, and our system of universal edu- 
cation with its promise. These are the 
products of democracy, not the process 
itself. In a previous century, rugged in- 
dividualism was achieved as an expression 
of democracy to meet conditions peculiar 
to that century. Times and conditions 
change and those who hold to rugged 
individualism have been challenged. Has, 
then, democracy failed? Not at all; a 
distinctive way of living is simply seeking 


other means of expressing and achieving 
its fundamental drives and values.” 
Max J. Miller, 
New York, N.Y. 


Availability for Work. By Ralph Altman. 
Harvard University Press. Cambridge, 
Mass: 1950. 344 pp., Index. $4.50 


In all the 51 American jurisdictions 
that have unemployment insurance laws, 
claimants must be “‘available for work’’ 
in order to obtain unemployment compensa- 
tion. One would think it a quite simple 
and equitable requirement, but this elibi- 
bility provision has been the subject of 
400,000 appeals to referees, boards of 
review and the courts. Some of the questions 
the author raises, for example, are these: 
Does a union man, living in a nonunion 
town, leave the labor force when he 
refuses to consider nonunion work? Does 
a pregnant factory worker remain in the 
labor force if she gives up her job as too 
heavy and will accept “‘lighter’’ work only? 
How about the seventy-year-old long- 
shoreman who is no longer able to work in 
the hold? Employer practices also affect 
the availability criterion. For example, 
some employers will not hire anyone who 
has previously worked in the same in- 
dustry. Shall a worker who has a long 
experience in that industry, and who loses 
his job, be considered available for work 
even though there is no such employment 
for him in his community? 

Mr. Altman presents an interesting 
analysis of the labor force in the opening 
section of his study, showing that the 
simple phrase, ‘‘available for work’’ has 
no ready counterpart in the complexities of 
the labor market. In about one-third of the 
cases that have been appealed, the appellate 
tribunals have reversed or substantially 
modified the previous decision and reached 
a different conclusion from the one origi- 
nally made as to the claimant's availability. 

In a tightening labor market the matter 
of who is and who is not in the labor force 
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is of great importance, and so, of course, 
are the number of persons drawing un- 
employment benefits. The first section of 
Mr. Altman's book should be of interest to 
personnel managers, but the major portion 
is primarily directed to various specialists, 
such as labor economists, lawyers handling 
industrial relations matters, various 
workers in unemployment insurance com- 
pensation, and those representatives of 
unions and managements who are con- 
fronted with practical questions under 
unemployment compensation statutes. The 
number of the latter is relatively small, and 
the book, therefore, will be used much 
more frequently by those in the former 
groups. It is a book, however, for the 
personnel manager to know of, for it may 


be helpful in solving certain manpower 
problems that may arise in the near future. 
The major portion of the book is devoted to 
an analysis, of both published and un- 
published decisions of courts and ad- 
ministrative agents, and case citations are 
included, making it a valuable and authori- 
tative reference. 

This work by Mr. Altman is the first 
major one on this subject. He is Appeals 
Analyst, Bureau of Employment Security, 
U. S. Department of Labor, and his book 
is a publication of the Jacob Wertheim 
Fellowship for the Betterment of Industrial 
Relations. 

Charles R. Nickerson, Personnel Manager 
Bristol-Myers Co. 
Hillside, N. J. 


Personnel Research 


The Minnesota Clerical Test: Sex Differences 
and Norms for College Groups. By Olga E. 
deCillis Engelhardt, The University of 
Connecticut. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
December, 1950, 34, 412-414. 


The Minnesota Numbers and the Min- 
nesota Names tests have been in use for 
some time and a number of different sets 
of norms are printed in the manual. This 
is the first time, however, that norms have 
been published for college students. The 
norms are based on a group of 512 under- 
graduate students at the University of 
Connecticut—1o1 women and 411 men. 

The data are clearly presented and 
show differences between men and women 
and between students in the liberal arts 
and in business administration. The medians 
of this study are most comparable to those 
reported by the authors of the Minnesota 
Clerical Test for eastern clerical applicants. 
The college population medians for both 
tests are below the medians for employed 
clerical workers. 


Measuring the Level of Abstraction. By Rudolf 
Flesch, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, December, 1950,%34, 
384-390. 

This study deals with the problem 
by the method developed for the measure- 
ment of readability. It has long been recog- 
nized that the level of abstraction affects 
comprehension difficulty in written ex- 
pression, but no studies have previously 
been reported that attempt to estimate or 
measure it quantitatively. 

In 1948 Rudolph Flesch developed 
a four-part formula for measuring reading 
ease based on the following elements: 
(1) average sentence length in words; 
(2) average word length in syllables; (3) 
average percentage of ‘“‘personal words’’; 
and (4) average percentage of ‘‘personal 
sentences.’’ In this study Mr. Flesch assumes 
that the level of abstraction can be esti- 
mated by computing the ratio of certain 
parts of speech to certain other parts of 
speech. “‘An abstract style contains rela- 
tively more descriptive adjectives, indefinite 
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pronouns, and subordinating conjunctions, 
while a concrete style contains relatively 
more proper nouns, limiting adjectives, 
finite verbs, personal pronouns, and co- 
ordinating conjunctions.”’ 

The writer chose the label ‘‘definite 
words’’ for the words whose percentage 
was used to measure concreteness. The 
categories of ‘‘definite words’’ are des- 
cribed in detail. How to use the formula 
for measuring abstraction is explained 
carefully in a seven-step procedure. Samples 
are given which show which words are 
classified as ‘‘definite words.’’ This may 
seem rather complicated at first, but Mr. 
Flesch makes the following comment. 
“Considerable experience with practical 
application of the new test has shown that 
an untrained person can acquire reasonable 
familiarity with this test after ten to 
twenty applications and will then be able 
to count the ‘definite words"’ in a 100-word 
sample in one to two minutes.”’ 

According to the writer the percentage 


of ‘‘definite words" is useful in two ways: 
“First, it is a rough measure of the 
level of abstraction. 
Second, the new test is a measure of 
readability. As such it replaces the two 
tests of “human interest’’ (percentage of 


“personal words’’ and ‘“‘personal sen- 
tences’") that formed part B of the earlier 
formula. Combined with the average word 
length in syllables, it gives a practical 
and comprehensive measure of readability.”’ 
This new study is another addition to the 
important pioneering work that Rudolf 
Flesch has done in the measurement of 
readability. 


Customs Made Systems of Job Evaluation. 
By J. Stanley Gray, University of Georgia. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, December, 
1950, 34, 378-380. 

The author advocates job evaluation 
methods essentially like those generally 
used in so-called “‘point systems’’ except 
in one respect. He describes a method of 


‘validating’ a plan “‘by comparing its 
evaluation of key jobs with the wages 
already carried by those jobs."’ He does 
this by these steps: 

1. Rate each of the key jobs in points. 

2. Find the total of the points for all 
jobs. 

3. Calculate the per cent of each job 
of the total points in step 2. 

4. Take the same three steps for the 
wage rates of the key jobs. 

5. Determine the statistical signifi- 
cance of the differences between the point 
per centages and wage per centages of each 
job. “‘If this difference is significant, it is 
evidence that the job is not accurately 
evaluated and the table of factor weights 
must be adjusted.”’ 

Obviously, this method rests on the 
assumption that the key jobs are selected 
in such a way as to assure that the wage 
rates being presently paid are correct — 
an assumption that, in the nature of things, 
cannot always be granted. He also mis- 
takenly says that factor comparison ac- 
complishes the same thing by reason of 
evaluations being in ‘‘money rates’. But 
only the original Benge method employs 
money rates; other variations, notably 
those developed by Hay, do not make 
any use of money values. Benge himself 
never claimed that his method was ‘“‘valid”’ 
solely because it employed money rates. 

The author advocates analyzing jobs 
before the factors are selected. As he rightly 
points out, a careful study of the jobs after 
they have been analyzed will permit the 
selection of the factors which actually 
differentiate the jobs. This point is not, of 
course, applicable to factor comparison, 
which uses only three or four factors which 
are general and broad in nature and not 
subdivided into highly specific elements. 
These three or four broad factors are used 
for the evaluation of all kinds of jobs at 
all levels. But for other methods his 
suggestion is valid and will avoid the use 
of factors which do not differentiate jobs— 
which are ‘‘dead weight.”’ 





Across the Editor’s Desk... 


With the Local Personnel Associations 


THE WINNER OF OUR CONTEsT for the 
best essay describing the work of a local 
personnel association was won, last year, 
by the New York Personnel Management As- 
sociation. Their monthly bulletin for No- 
vember has recently come to hand. It is 
four pages very well printed by offset from 
handsome typewritten material. The lead- 
ing article tells of a talk by Mr. C. B. Jack- 
son, publisher of Fortune Magazine, who 
spoke to the Association at the October 
meeting under the title “The Battle for 
Men's Minds’’. The speaker, former chief 
of psychological warfare division in the 
Mediterranean theatre of operations during 
World War II, is well qualified to talk 
about the importance of presenting the 
story of America before the people of the 
world. He warned of the importance of ef- 
fectively countering the deadly propaganda 
flooding the world from Moscow. 

In addition to other short items the 
‘Bulletin’ lists the names and addresses 
of new members. Publication is under the 
direction of a volunteer staff headed by 
Dorothy H. Hyland who is personnel 
director of the Drydock Savings Bank, 
New York. 





Paciric NortHwest MANAGEMENT As- 
SOCIATION publishes ‘‘Personnel Panorama."’ 
The November issue is ten printed pages. 
This issue begins with a review of the an- 
nual conference held in Seattle in October 
and attended by 256 persons representing 
five chapters. Announcement is made of 
the election of new officers for the year 
1951, headed by President Wallace Burch 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, 
Longview, Wash. where he is personnel 
manager at the Longview operation. The 
Editor of ‘‘Personnel Panorama’’ also an- 
nounces his resignation after 3} years. Art 
Howard was founder and developer of Per- 
sonnel Panorama. His successor is Bill 
Ludders of the Portland Gas and Coke 


Company, who is also executive Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association. Credit is due 
Art Howard for his hard work and en- 
thusiasm in developing this excellent as- 
sociation publication. The Editor requests 
that Company house organs place Personnel 
Panorama on their mailing list. 





PersoONNEL MANAGERS CLUB OF THE 
Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE issues Per- 
sonnel Bulletin each month. The November 
issue announces the general membership 
meeting for December 12 at which E. H. 
Van Delen spoke on the subject ‘‘Labor 
Relations As I See Them At The Mid- 
Century Mark’’. The speaker has spent 
many years in Industry, until recently 
having been Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions with Libby-Owen-Ford Glass Com- 
pany of Toledo. A few months ago he ac- 
cepted a position as Professor of Industrial 
Relations in the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration at New York Uni- 
versity. Van is an able speaker, well-quali- 
fied to bring industry into the University 
and carry the University point of view back 
to industry. 





PERSONNEL AND INDUsTRIAL RELATION 
AssociaTION OF Los ANGELEs issues “‘Pira- 
Scope’’ each month. The December issue 
reports on the program of the district af- 
fairs committee to improve the organiza- 
tion and functioning of the local district! 
chapters. The November dinner meeting 
drew a new record crowd, it is reported, 
to hear Dr. Orlo L. Crissey who spoke to 
150 members on the subject of a testing 
program for improved employee selection. 
Dr. Crissey is on the staff of the General 
Motors Institute at Flint, Michigan and 
has had wide industrial experience. The 
President of the Association reported on 
progress of ‘‘The Shirtsleeve Workshops.” 
These are down-to-earth sessions held once 
a month downtown without formal pro- 
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grams. They are roundtable discussions 
where everyone attending can speak his 
piece. Lee Stockford, in his District 1 dis- 
cussion last month, recommended that “‘all 
people concerned with human relations 
should read the first four chapters of the 
Kinsey report as basic information. You 
are on your own if you read further.”’ 





THe Pxrivapevpaia INpustTRIAL ReExa- 
TIONs AssOcIATION is in the midst of a busy 
season under its new president, Harvey 
L. Stephens, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, International Resistance Company. 
Meetings are held on the second Tuesday 
of each month. Ray Wright, of Electric 
Storage Battery Company, is vice president 
in charge of programs. The first of a series 


of workshop meetings has been held on 
the subject “‘Personnel Department Rec- 
ords.’’ The meeting was attended by 100 
members. A six-man panel answered 20 
questions, which were posed in advance 
of the meeting. The February Workshop 
will deal with employee publications, and 
the April meeting will be devoted to em- 
ployee policy manuals. The Workshop 
meetings have been organized under the 
direction of Irving Kessler, Director of 
Industrial Relations, John B. Stetson Com- 


pany. 





Will all Secretaries of local Personnel 
Associations please put us on their mailing 
lists to receive all notices and publications? 


Employee Magazines 


Metiton Nationat Bank oF Pitts- 
BURGH has inaugurated Mellon Bank News. 
The first issue is dated October and is 24 
pages and cover, beautifully printed. Eve 
Carver is Editor. The cover picture is a 
pencil sketch showing the premises oc- 
cupied by the founder firm which was es- 
tablished under the name “‘T. Mellon & 
Sons.’’ The magazine contains the story of 
the history of the institution since its found- 
ing in 1869 to its present position as the 
fifth largest commercial bank in the United 
States. Another interesting story, illustrated 
with many interesting photographs is the 
description of the central telephone room 
at a busy time of day. Four operators are 
required in addition to the Chief Operator, 
Mildred Smith. 





GENERAL Foops Corporation is the 
only organization we know of which pub- 
lishes a magazine especially for the depart- 
ment of personnel administration. Man- 
power Management is issued each month and 
sent to all of the personnel administration 
staff throughout the Company, in this 
country and abroad. Formerly the magazine 


appeared in a modest inexpensive form. 
Now it has blossomed out into a 32-page 
and cover magazine handsomely printed. 
Editor W. D. Payn is doing an interesting 
and most unusual job. There are a number 
of departments including ‘‘Collective Bar- 
gaining,’ ‘‘“G. F. Round-up’ which tells 
of developments within the Company in 
matters affecting personnel administration, 
‘From Here And There,’’ consisting of 
brief extracts from various current maga- 
zines—including one from Personnel Jour- 
nal—and ‘‘The National Scene’’ containing 
references to matters of national interest. 
In addition three articles are abstracted 
from various magazines, two of them hav- 
ing been taken from Personnel Journal. 
One of these is ‘‘Keeping the Gals Happy”’ 
by Francis M. Bogert of Soss Manufactur- 
ing Company, Detroit, which has been 
abstracted or copied by a number of other 
Company magazines; and ‘“‘How Unions 
are Run’ by Harold Stevens which also 
has been widely quoted, abstracted or 
copied. It seems probable that General 
Foods’ pioneer effort in a magazine by and 
for the department of personnel administra- 
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tion is more than likely to be copied by 
other large companies which operate in 
many locations. 





Tue CHAMPION Paper AND Fisre Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio publishes one of the 
most unusual house magazines. It is called 
Stet and is described as the ‘‘House Maga- 
zine for House Magazine Editors.’ It con- 
tains material valuable to employee maga- 
zines or other house organ editors. The 
November issue reports on the first of a 
series of ten studies developed by the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers as case 
histories of outstanding examples of ef- 
fective employee and community relations. 
This first report tells the story of teamwork 
through two-way communication at Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc. Stet is edited by K. C. 
Pratt Incorporated, New York. 





Tue Nationar AssociaTION OF Man- 
uracturERs is providing a service of great 


value to employee magazine editors. Service . 


for Employee Publications is issued monthly 
under the direction of Richard R. Bennett, 
Editor. The December issue contains 8 
pages of material which is available to em- 
ployee magazine editors either for photo- 
graphic reproduction or for reproduction 
from mats which may be ordered from 
NAM at 14 W. 4oth Street, New York 20, 
N. Y. 





NorTHLAND GreyHOUND Lines INc. 
Minneapolis, Minn., issues to its employees 
each month Rear View Mirror. H. H. Moon 
is Editor of this lively well-printed 16-page 
magazine. The leading feature for November 
is ‘A Day in the Life of a Driver’’ illus- 
trated with many pictures, carrying a driver 
from the time he gets up in the morning 
and looks after the twins until he is shown 
at the end of the day relaxing on his bed 


with shoes off reading his favorite pub- 
lication. Another brief story announces the 
appointment of Daniel Leek as personnel 
supervisor for the Company. 





INTERNATIONAL RegsisTANCE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia is a very busy place since the 
coming of television and now with war 
activity. IRC is the maker of more than 
half of all the resistors made in this country. 
These small items go into television, radio, 
radar and similar electronic devices. IRC 
News began recording history at IRC with 
the October 1950 issue. This is a nicely 
printed 8-page magazine with many il- 
lustrations. The Editor is Suzanne Fink. 
The Industrial Relations Manager of IRC, 
Harvey Stephens, is given attention with a 
modest paragraph announcing his election 
as President of the Industrial Relations As- 
sociation of Philadelphia for the forth- 
coming year. He was the subject of one of 
the first biographies in Personnel Journal 
which are carried monthly under the title 
““Personalities."" His story appeared in the 
April, 1950 issue. 





Tae Housgz Macazine Institute is an 
Association of House Magazine editors in 
the vicinity of New York City. It issues 
each month during the winter a small but 
newsy leaflet entitled H. M. Eye, which is 
edited by Martha Sloan and Stan White- 
way. The December issue announces the 
speaker for the December meeting. Roger 
Fox, Associate Editor of Forbes Magazine 
spoke on the subject “‘Rating and Employee 
Publications."’ Each month there is a one- 
page printed letter containing short re- 
sumes of editorial personnel who are avail- 
able for employment. The President of the 
House Magazine Institute is Ellis Prudden 
whose address is The Texas Company, 
135 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


New Publications 


MANAGEMENT DeveLopMENT: Key 
Sruptss is the title of a new report prepared 


for Metropolitan Group Policyholders by 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of Metro- 
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politan Life Insurance Company. This is a 62- 
page illustrated report describing programs 
of management development in some of 
our well-known national corporations in- 
cluding National Biscuit Company, Alu- 
minum Company of America, General Elec- 
tric Company, Johnson & Johnson, SKF In- 
dustries, Inc. and United States Steel Cor- 
poration. In view of the growing interest 
in role-playing for supervisory develop- 
ment and for other training situations, there 
will be special interest in an 8-page article 
on that subject by William V. Machaver, 
Training Director, Johnson & Johnson and 
Harry F. Gracey, Director of Management 
Development, SKF Industries, Inc. Phila- 
delphia. 





University OF MINNEsOTA, INDUSTRIAL 
Rexations Center, has just issued a 29-page 
printed bulletin describing the program 
of the Center. The Director of the Center 
is Dale Yoder. In addition to numerous 
publications issued from time to time, the 
Center sponsors a number of industrial 
relations conferences during each year. 
Three that will be held in the current year 
are respectively on Employment Security, 
Developing Effective Labor Leadership, 
and Training. Information may be obtained 
from Center for Continuation Study, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 





THe GREENBRIER AT WHITE SULPHUR 
Sprincs, West Virginia, is well-known as 
a wonderful place for a vacation. John T. 
Gilbert, Public Relations Counsellor, has 
sent us a copy of their new personnel hand- 
book, This Is Your Greenbrier. In 30 pages are 
contained the usual items of information 
for the new employee, more interestingly 
presented than usual. Included are a num- 
ber of maps and many photographs. Al- 
together this is an unusually attractive 
handbook and one well designed to at- 
tract and hold the interest of the new em- 
ployee. 


CoMMITTEE FOR Economic Devetop- 
MENT has just issued a 20-page and cover 
bulletin Improving Economic Understanding 
In Public Schools, by James T. Howard, 
describing a movement to improve the 
knowledge of economics of school pupils. 
‘Practical Everyday Economics Is Getting 
into Classrooms from New England to 
California, from Florida to Minnesota. 
Not the dry-as-dust economics of our college 
days, but a vital, dynamic presentation that 
makes for understanding of the way we 
live."’ The Committee for Economic De- 
velopment was asked by educators to help 
support this program. Their headquarters 
are at 444 Madison Avenue, New York 
aN. ¥. 





CLEVELAND Pusiic Lisrary, Cleve- 
land, Ohio has issued Business Information 
Sources. Volume 21 No. 1 is devoted to the 
subject of corporation reports and contains 
more than 50 references to books and arti- 
cles dealing with this subject. 





Councit OF Prorit SHARING INDUs- 
tries, Akron, Ohio, issues each month a 
bulletin Profit Sharing. The November is- 
sue contains two brief articles, one on the 
Lincoln Incentive System and another on 
Mutual Funds as Investments for Profit 
Sharing Trusts. The former is by James F. 
Lincoln, President of Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland. The latter is by Dudley 
S. Cates, of Kidder, Peabody &,Company, 
Boston. 





Tue Empitoyers Group INsuRANCE 
Company of 110 Milk Street, Boston, has 
issued an unusual bulletin for its employees, 
Protection for You and Yours. This is a 5 x 7 
inch, 32-page and cover bulletin. It has an 
unusual feature in that there is a place on 
the title page for the name of the employee 
which is written in by hand. The cover has 
a cut-out so that the name shows through 
the cover. The various kinds of insurance 
protection are described in simple terms and 
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are illustrated with examples. Understand- 
ing is promoted by means of a series of 
humorous cartoons. Employees receive 
another booklet Company You Keep which 
gives the information all employees require 
such as vacations, pay arrangements and 
other details. The booklet begins with a 
chapter, ““What Our Business Is’’ which 
tells in clear and simple terms the story of 
the fire, surety and casualty insurance busi- 
nes of the Company, which is one of the 
largest of its kind in the world. Richard S. 
Ostberg is Superintendent, Personnel De- 
partment. 





Minnesota Manpower Mosiitigs is 
the title of Bulletin 10 issued by the In- 
dustrial Relations Center, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. This consists of two re- 
ports of studies which show the movements 
of labor from one location to another. The 
authors express a hope that this study, 
undertaken in Minneapolis, may serve as a 
model for broader studies having a nation- 
wide value. 





University oF CALIFORNIA, INSTITUTE 
or INpusTRIAL REevations, has issued at Los 
Angeles a 12-page bulletin Participation by 
Subordinates In the Managerial Decision Mak- 
ing Process. This is a reprint from the Cana- 
dian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science and is a study reported by Robert 
Tannenbaum and Fred Messarik. 





University oF Minnesota, INDUSTRIAL 
Revations Center, has issued a preliminary 
mimeograph report of a survey on Utiliza- 
tion of Employees over 65 in Minnesota. This 
report, by Harland Fox, deals with a prob- 
lem which is becoming of greater import- 
ance each year, as the number of able-bodied 
persons over 65 increases. This mimeo- 
graphed report is only five pages. Other re- 
ports however, will be issued in preliminary 
form from time to time. One page is devoted 
to conclusions so far reached in this study. 





GENERAL Exectric Company has is- 


sued one of a series of articles on matters 
affecting the company and its operation 
under the title General Electric Commentator. 
The issue for December ist is ‘Ten Pillars 
of Wisdom."’ These ten ideas appear to be 
foundation truths in the process of living. 
The first two indicate the nature of the 
rest. “‘(1) The material things we want 
just can’t come free to us out of thin air. 
They have to be produced by somebody— 
at a cost.”’ (2) ‘Government doesn't pro- 
duce anything. So, when Government 
““gives’’ something away to its people or 
to others, it must take that something away 
from its people.’’ The Commentator is is- 
sued under the direction of L. R. Boulware, 
Vice President Employee Relations, at 
General Electric Company, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





GenerAL Motors Institute has is- 
sued a handsome, illustrated, 24-page bro- 
chure describing the opportunities avail- 
able to young men who are successful in 
enrolling in the General Motors Institute. 
The different types of courses are described 
and illustrated through a series of personal 
stories. For example the work in business 
administration is told through the story 
of William Cruthers. Bill was appointed 
to the school from the Buick Motors Di- 
vision at Flint. He is specializing in ac- 
counting and related office management 
subjects. 





A Norte From InpustriaL RELATIONS 
Service Bureau, Chicago, calls our atten- 
tion to the fact that the correct title for 
their newsletter mentioned on page 236 of 
the November 1950 issue of Personnel 
Journal is CIO Steelworker Trends, Manage- 
ment’ s Newsletter. The Bureau is at 120 South 
LaSalle Street, P.O. Box 810, Chicago go, 
Illinois. 





PHILADELPHIA TRANSPORTATION Com- 
PANY has many thousand workers. More 
than ten thousand transportation and main- 
tenance employees are represented by the 
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Transport Workers Union, CIO. W. J. 
MacReynolds, Vice President, Industrial 
Relations has sent a copy of a little booklet 
just issued called The TWU Section Officer. 
This was published by local 234 of Trans- 
port Workers Union of America and is a 
guide to the section officers, or stewards, 
who are employed in the various locations 
of the Company. After a series of meetings, 
company and union agreed it would be a 
good idea to instruct the section officers in 
their duties. This is accomplished in two 
ways; by the preparation of this little 
booklet and by a series of training confer- 
ences. These conferences will be attended 
by not only the section officers but by super- 
visors of the Company. The training pro- 
gram will deal with the day-to-day labor 
relations problems. 





WomeN 1N Hicuer Lever Positions 
is the title of a survey of women in positions 
of responsibility in several selected fields 
of business and industry. It has been issued 


by the U. S. Department of Labor and was 
prepared in the Women’s Bureau under the 
direction of Freda S. Miller, Director. This 
is an 86-page printed bulletin and gives a 
great deal of information about the types 
of positions held by women in a number of 
industries. A number of pages are devoted 
to women in personnel work. The types of 
positions held by women are reviewed in 
manufacturing, insurance, department 
stores and banks. There is a discussion of 
factors favoring and deterring advancement, 
and a review of the characteristics, educa- 
tion and work history of women in higher 
level positions. The book is well written 
and contains many tables"and much valu- 
able information. Copies may be obtained 
for 25¢ from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 


GeNeRAL Motors Corporation has is- 
sued the second of a series of seven booklets 
on the problem of retirement. Book 2 bears 
the title Plan for Retirement? Who? Me? This 
is 20 pages and cover, nicely printed and 
interestingly illustrated and deals with 
many .of the problems of retirement. 
Another publication issued for General 
Motors employees is an 8-page cartoon 
story taken from American Magazine tell- 
ing the life history of Eddie Rickenbacker— 
American. Number 3 of the pension series 
bears the title Putting the Future in Its Place. 
This picks up the thinking of the employee 
as he reaches 50, cautioning him to look 
toward the future and to the day when he 
is eligible for retirement. Another publica- 
tion distributed to General Motors em- 
ployees is Essentials of a Free Society, a talk 
by C. E. Wilson, President, General Motors 
made at the Central Methodist Church, 
Detroit. All of these publications are pre- 
pared and issued under the direction of 
Harry B. Coen, Vice President, General 
Motors Corporation. 





Norges AND Quotes is the title of a 
4-page printed bulletin issued monthly by 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. Mrs. Olive Palmer 
is the "Editor. Personnel workers who 
donot receive this bulletin should get a 
copy. It gives brief abstracts of interesting 
articles or books. The November issue gives 
an abstract of the article ‘‘By Products of 
Job Evaluation’’ by Eugene J. Benge, which 
appeared in Personnel Journal for July 1950. 
Other interesting articles reported on in- 
clude ‘The Problem of the Repetitive Job,” 
“Evaluating Communication Media’’ and 
“How Democratic Can Industry Be?’’. This 
“digest of current news and comments on 
employee relations’’ will provide useful 
ideas for anyone in the field. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


ASSISTANT PERSONNEL MANAGER: 3 years diversified experience. Presently employed in plant 

of 500 men with contractual relations with 12 unions. Responsible for personnel selection and place- 

—, Introduced psychological testing program. Cornell graduate. Age 26. Married veteran. Reply 
X 122. 


PLANT PERSONNEL—INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS MANAGER: 10 years industrial amen 
Past 7 years directing a comprchensive program of personnel administration including employment, 
safety, training, suggestions, group insurance, job evaluation, wage and salary administration, labor 
relations. M.A. degree and graduate work. Married. Excellent health. Resumé on request. Reply Box 
125. 

PERSONNEL WORK: B.S. in B.A. June 1950. Major in Personnel Administration. Desire position in 
personnel field with opportunity for advancement. Age 30, Veteran, 2 dependents. Complete personal 
data on request. Box rzg. 


Presently taking masters in Labor Law. One year experience Personnel Dept. Large Organization. 
Stenographer. Veteran, Married. Age 27. New York City Resident. Will relocate. Reply Box 120. 


EDITORIAL POSITIONS: Wanted by men and women qualified by house organ experience in business 
and industry. Write to Andrew Cerruti, House Magazine Placement Bureau, % Underwood Corpora- 
tion, 1 Park Avenue, New York City 16, New York. 


PERSONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DIRECTOR: 9 years experience in all phases of labor re- 
lations and personnel administration, including policy development, negotiations, employment, job 

uuation, merit rating, pensions, insurance, communication, supervisory training, discipline. Now 
employed as Labor Relations Director, multi-plant company, A.F.L., CIO and office unions, top level 
staff function. Seeking overall industrial relations responsibility. College graduate. Age 40, Present 
salary $7500. Will relocate. Reply Box z2z. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: In medium sized manufacturing plant with two years experience per- 

forming varied duties such as job description and evaluation, grievance research, editing small publi- 

cation, devising and administering tests and interviewing desires challenging position in personnel 

administration and employee relations. Pay consistent with responsibility. Age 27. Education BA, 

mainly economics, psychology and engineering subjects plus additional related night school courses. 

Previous work experience in plant and office and 2-1/2 years in Engineer Corps. Reply Box 126. 
(Continued on page 340) 


HELP WANTED 


PERSONNEL AND TRAINING ASSISTANTS: Large industrial chemical company located in New 
England has openings for a personnel assistant and a training assistant. Applicants should have tech- 
nical or administrative degree, three to five years experience in personnel relations with a company 
which has effective and progressive personnel programs, and be under 35 years of age. Reply Box 127. 


LABOR NEGOTIATOR WANTED: Desire man 35-40 years of age with good training and demon- 
strated experience in dealing with multi-union representatives. Paper mill experience desirable. Salary 
open. Write giving complete resumé. Application held strictly confidential if desired. Reply Box 133. 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT: An organization employing 500 clerical workers, located in Pa. has open- 
ing in personnel with primary duties covering activities program, employee —_ editing and 
assistance with interviewing. Please give full personal history, educational and work background and 


salary expected. Good opportunity for young man to advance in rapidly expanding organization. 
Reply Box 124. 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 ceats a line for one insertion, Average 97 characters per line 
10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 
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